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IN NATALIS NOCTE' 


UNC venite, Christiani, 
Rudes, iusti, aegri, sani, 


Omnes Christi servuli: 


Festum sanctum ad agendum, 
Incarnati recolendum 
Dei natalitiae. 


Deest mihi haec narrare 
Mirabilia, cantare 
Talia mysteria; 


Sed oportet gloriari, 
Sacramentum et laudare 
Etsi loquax sileo. 


Haec nox est in qua completa 
Ab aeterno iam decreta 
Plenitudo temporis. 


Ortum est in tenebrosum 
Rectis corde speciosum 
Lumen indeficiens. 


Ortus est quem Isaias, 
Jacob, David, Malachias, 
Daniel praedixerant. 


Ortus est quem omnes gentes, 
Orientes, Occidentes, 
Et Sybilla optaverant. 


O beatum speciosum 
Sacramentum gloriosum: 
Verbum caro factum est! 


Dixit in excelsis Deus: 
“Tu filiolus es meus, 
Hodie te genui!” 


’ 
Ipse invocabat Deus: 
“Pater es tu vere meus!” 
A prophetis scripta haec. 


Qui libravit in stateram 
Stellas fulgidas et terram 
Iacet in praesepio. 


In printing poetry, and in Latin at that, ORATE FRATRES is breaking a 
double tradition. But we do so cheerfully, for we feel that the simplicity and 
joyful piety of these verses, reminiscent of medieval hymns, are a_ beautiful 
reflection of the spirit of the Christmas liturgy, and will prove a delight to 
all our readers who know Latin—the large majority. The poem was composed 
for the Christmas Eve celebration of our monastic family last year. The author 
is a young monk not yet ordained.—ED. 
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Qui pugillo mensus fontes, 
Ponderavit palmo montes 
Pannis involutus est. 


Qui appendit molem terrae 
Digitis in tribus fere 
Est Mariae in brachiis. 


Qui est Patri coaequalis 
Sinu eius aeternalis 
A terrenis alitur. 


Non relinquens Deitatem 
Induens humanitatem 
Spiritu ex Virgine 


Homo factus noster Deus 
Ut fiamus filié eius; 
En! divina caritas. 


Mementote dignitatis, 
Sortes estis Deitatis 
Miro in commercio. 


Deponatis vilitatem 
Et vivatis veritatem 
Sultis Christum vivere. 


Qui sunt hi nunc festinantes, 
Bethlehem appropinquantes 
Cum candente facie? 


Quid novarum audivistis, 
Num miraculum vidistis? 
O Pastores, dicite. 
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“Effulgentem grandem chorum 
Angelorum coruscorum 
Coelitus vix vidimus. 


“Et timuimus timore, 
Immo Angeli ex ore 
Verbum hoc audivimus: 


**O© nolite iam timere, 
Populo omni est gaudere 


Quia vobis hodie 


*©*Est Salvator Christus datus, 
Civitate David natus, 
Situs in praesepio!’ 


“Multitudo tunc cum eo 
Angelo hymnabant: “Deo 
In excelsis gloria!’ ” 


Cum pastoribus eamus 
Bethlehem dum iubilamus 
Laete novum canticum: 


Nobis natus, alleluia, 
Puer Patris, alleluia, 
Utero ex castissimo. 


Nobis datus, alleluia, 
Princeps Pacis, alleluia, 
De Maria Virgine. 


Alleluia, exultemus, 
Alleluia, collaudemus, 
Alleluia, adoremus 
Christum Regem Dominum! 
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CHRISTMAS AND EPIPHANY SEASON IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


HEN the children return to classes after the holidays 
they are filled with the spirit of the season and their 
fresh young souls are responsive to the dramatic 
unfolding of the Church’s liturgy in the feasts after 
Christmas. The Nativity with its joyous and blessed 

tidings brings the children to the crib of the Christchild, while 
Epiphany, resplendent in the fulness and entirety of the great 
manifestation-mystery, keeps them there securely. On Christmas 
day Jesus came into the hearts of all those members of His king- 
dom who gave Him welcome. On Epiphany He who is the Son 
of God wills to manifest Himself to the whole world, not in the 
form of a babe born in Bethlehem, but as the head of His mys- 
tical body the Church. 





Our task as teachers during the few days that precede Epipha- 
ny is to prepare the children for an intelligent participation in its 
liturgy. The remarkable Benedictus antiphon for Epiphany Lauds 
opens to us the correct avenue of approach as it presents the feast 
in its threefold aspect: 


Today the Church is united to her heavenly Spouse, for 
Christ has washed away her sins in the Jordan, the magi 
hasten with their gifts to the royal nuptials, and the guests 
joyfully drink of the water changed into wine. Alleluia! 


This triple character immediately gives us the plan for our Bible 
story program. As in Advent, we unite the Old and New Testa- 
ment in order to make clear to the children the promise and ful- 
fillment of man’s redemption. In the Old Testament we study 
the prophecies of Isaias, with whom the children are now ac- 
quainted, those of the Psalmist, and Balaam. The lesson of the 
feast is taken from Isaias. In a grand vision he foresees the Church 
as the heavenly Jerusalem shining with the light and glory of 
the Lord, to which the kings of the earth come from afar “‘singing 
the praise of the Lord and bringing him gold and frankincense.” 
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This is also a prophetic picture of Christ’s last epiphany, the Par- 
ousia, when in all the majestic splendor of His divine power He 
will manifest Himself 




















BE ENLIGHTENED |. THE KINGS OF THE | A STAR SHALL RISE for the last time as the 
—— supreme ruler and judge. 

The offertory verse, 

kK ry which presents in one 

qo > / | \ sweeping panorama “‘all 

the kings of the earth” 

we in adoration before the 

© JERUSALEM ADORE HIM OuT OF JACOB divine Child, is taken 
SROMISE from the messianic 

a Psalm 71. And _ the 





Communion verse, ‘““We have seen His star in the East and are 
come with gifts to adore the Lord,”’ is the fulfillment of the proph- 
ecy of Balaam. This seer and soothsayer was ordered by the king 
of the Moabs to curse God’s chosen people, but when he rose to 
fulfil the command he uttered blessings and prophesied: “‘A star 
shall rise out of Jacob and a sceptre shall spring up from Israel’”’ 
(Num. xxiv, 17). 

In the New Testament we continue to study the life of 
Christ. The gospel of the Epiphany presents the adoration of the 
magi; the Sunday within the octave, the divine Child in the 
temple; on the octave 
day we hear St. John’s 
testimony of Christ’s 
divinity at the baptism 
in the Jordan; and on 
the second Sunday after 
Epiphany we _ witness 
the miracle at Cana. By 
this study, in connection | Bapzisem joroan] ADORATION OF MAGI | MIRACLE OF CANA 
with the very re-enact- 
ment of these mysteries 
in the Church year and in the hearts of Christians, the children are 
made to understand that the historical account of the Bible is made 
real and effective in their souls through the liturgy. 
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EPIPHANY SEASON 


These Bible lessons can be reduced to a composite whole 
and presented graphically by two posters, one for the Old and one 
for the New Law, each in the form of triptych. That for the 
Old Law presents the “‘illuminated Jerusalem’ (Isaias), the 
crowns of the nations at the feet of the Messias (Psalm 71), and 
the “‘star out of Jacob’’ (Balaam). The other poster represents 
the baptism in the Jordan, the adoration of the magi, and the 
miracle at Cana. Placed on either side of the crib they will be most 
helpful as a graphic complement to the instructions, both those 
concerning the Bible story as well as the detailed explanation of 
the Mass text for the feast (see Das Jahr des Heiles and The Year 
of Our Lord). 


Mother Church has enriched this feast with several meaning- 
ful blessings concerning which the children should be instructed, 
namely, the blessing of the Epiphany water and of chalk. The 
blessing of Epiphany water has been introduced into the Roman 
rite from the Eastern Church, in which Epiphany was, next to 
Easter, the chief day for the solemnization of baptism. The re- 
newal of the baptismal vows during the devout reception of the 
sacramental is highly recommended. A small piece of the blessed 
chalk is given to each child to take home. That evening in the 
home, a beautiful little ceremony takes place similar to that which 
transpired in school that day, when the Reverend Pastor blessed 
the doorways of the classrooms. The father of the family marks 
the following inscription above the threshold and the doors of 
the several rooms of the home: 

A.D.+M +B + C ’40. 
The renewal of these beautiful customs is one of the means to 
strengthen the bond of union that should exist between the altar 


and the home. Children are enthusiastic apostles, but much depends 
upon us to enkindle their apostolic zeal. 


During the afternoon of this feast many classes make a spe- 
cial visit to the crib, for which they have been busily preparing 
since the reopening of school. Like the magi, the children bring 
gold, frankincense and myrrh to the feet of the God-Child. Their 
offerings are placed in three containers and consist of: 
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1. Gold—old gold collected by children to be used for sacred 
vessels. 

2. Frankincense—small slips of paper on which various 
acts of worship, charity, etc., performed by the children are 
marked. 

3. Myrrh—sacrifices, either gifts, which are to be given to 
the poor, or money which is left at the crib. 

Three children are chosen as the kings, who in the name 
of the class carry the gifts and make the offering at the crib. The 
leader of the procession carries the Epiphany star, and after the 
children have made their act of adoration to the Blessed Sacrament 
they surround the crib. An Epiphany hymn is sung, following 
which the children renew their consecration to their King. Then 
the gifts are offered, and after the singing of another hymn the 
class returns to school. 


The feast of the Holy Family, celebrated on the Sunday 
within the Octave, is one of great importance as it places the 
Christchild before our children as their divine model. Because of 
the importance of this feast we offer the following lesson plan 
used in preparing the Mass text with the class. 

A. Preparatton—Picture Study. By means of a picture draw out 
of children the importance of the intimate union of 
the three—Jesus, Mary and Joseph—in order to 
form the family. 

1. Stress importance of union, which is lacking in modern 

family life. 

2. Show clearly the relation which exists between 

a. father and mother 
b. parents and child 
c. child and parents. 

3. Application: Holy Family as model. 

The Christchild’s attitude should be child’s attitude 
in love, obedience, cooperation. 

B. Presentation of the Mass Text. 

1. Introit: Mary and Joseph’s happiness in being chosen as 

the parents cf Christ. 
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EPIPHANY SEASON 


2. Collect: A prayer for the grace to imitate the virtues of 
the Holy Family. 

3. Epistle: St. Paul tells of the charity that should rule our 
actions; these are the virtues found in the Christian 
family. 

4. Gospel: Presents the obedience of the Christchild in a 
beautiful manner worthy of every child’s imitation. 
This is the kernel of the mystery. 

5. Offertory: At the offertory place acts of obedience upon 
the altar and ask for increase of this virtue. 

6. Postcommunion: Pray that after having followed the 
example of the Holy Family, we be admitted to the 
eternal dwellings. 


The octave of Epiphany brings the second act of the Christ- 
mas drama to a close. In the third act, which embraces the six 
Sundays after Epiphany, the divinity of Jesus continues to assert 
itself by His miracles (second, third, fourth Sunday) and by 
His doctrine (fifth and sixth). The triumphant joy of Epiphany 
reechoes in the liturgy of these days. The gospel of each Sunday 
is a further manifestation of Christ’s divine mission and forms 
the core of instruction when preparing the Mass texts with the 
children on the preceding Fridays. Pictures illustrating these gos- 
pels are easy to obtain, and their presence on the classroom bulletin 
board from Friday to the following Thursday is a constant 
reminder of the dominant thought of the week. 


The feast of St. Agnes, one of the most heroic virgin-martyrs 
of the early Church, occurs during the season, and it should be 
fittingly observed in the classroom. Her life, so attractive to chil- 
dren, can be dramatized during the reading lessons. During the 
English period older children can make oral class reports on the 
Catacomb of St. Agnes, or on the blessing at the altar of St. Agnes 
of the two lambs from whose wool are woven the pallia for arch- 
bishops. But above all St. Agnes is the children’s model. Her 
example is a powerful illustration of the fact that each word of 
the holy gospel contains our means of sanctification. ‘‘Blessed are 
the clean of heart for they shall see God’’ (Matt. v, 8). With this 
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as her program she pressed forward to her mark with that hero- 
ism which made her a saint whose example has never lost its force 
during the past fifteen hundred years. 


The last feast of this joyous season is the feast of the Puri- 
fication, commonly called Candlemas Day, and with its celebra- 
tion the Christmas season is brought to a solemn close. Space 
permits merely a few suggestions to be made as to the children’s 
preparation, such as: 

1. The study of the candle—its symbolic meaning, its use 
in the liturgy, in church, and above all in the home. 





2. An explanation of the blessing of the candle and the 
procession that follows. 


3. Careful preparation of the Mass-text—stress the mystery 
of Christ’s great offertory on this day. 


4. For older girls an explanation of the churching of women, 
which has its origin in the mystery of this feast, will be very 
appropriate. 


A SISTER OF THE MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD 
O'Fallon, Mo. 
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WHAT ABOUT OUR CHILDREN CHOIRS? 





HE last time (now some years ago) that we contrib- 
uted an article to this review, we considered the part 
the children must play in the work of restoring 
sacred music in our parishes. Their work is in the 














5 front line. In the form of a fictitious letter we indi- 
cated to the pastor of a small parish with limited musical resources 
a solution for his vexing problems. The children—yes, the chil- 
dren, regardless of when one gathers them together—respond 
willingly when the pastor of their little souls invites them to sing 
in a church—where, alas!, the Mass is perhaps but rarely sung. 





This time, too, our article deals with children. One should 
not underestimate the dominant role they are called upon to play 
in the apostolate for the restoration of sacred music, although, to 
be frank, it must be said that their effectiveness in this work is 
exposed to more than one danger. Children have been subjected to 
regrettable abuses, abuses all the more regrettable because they 
diminish the value of a service otherwise so charming, and also 
because they compromise the possibility of the children’s making 
future contributions to the cause of sacred music in the parish. 


It is obvious to anyone who has had wide experience in the 
field that the singing of our children is not satisfactory. They 
sing, certainly, and they sing a great deal. But can we say that 
they sing well? Can we pretend that what they sing corresponds 
to the needs of their young lives? Can we assert that their service 
really solves the music problem in our parishes? Now that our 
Catholic schools have developed into a splendid system, the sing- 
ing of children in our parish churches has grown to be a custom, 
and has likewise grown to the dimensions of a problem which is 
not without its own complexities. First, it conflicts with the de- 
mands of an already overburdened program, then with the organ- 
ization of the general music course. And if we could register the 
general feeling of the teaching body about the entire question, it is 
quite probable that they would express mingled doubts and disil- 
lusionment, 
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The entire problem is, without doubt, both interesting and 
highly important. The affection we feel for our young people 
compels us to seek a solution, and the needs of sacred music in the 
parish make this search an obligatory one. The solution will have 
to be a just one as regards the children, and adequate as regards 
the parish. A problem that concerns two organizations so inti- 
mately, namely, parochial life and the school, is a delicate one, 
necessitating as it does the reconciliation of two factors that are 
sometimes at odds. Let us begin by clearing the ground for our 
observations. When the dangers involved are hidden, and when 
abuses concern fundamentals, a humble courage is needed to en- 
lighten those who, sometimes with more good will than solid 
knowledge, have assumed the lead. The present article does not 
intend to be so much a criticism, as rather an essay at discovering 
what will inspire better ideas and more fruitful effort. 

Close observation of our children’s singing reveals three 
faults: it is of poor quality; it undertakes too much without 
proper discrimination; it attempts too many things that are of 
necessity beyond the ability of youngsters. 

I. Generally speaking, the singing tn our schools ts of poor 
quality. 

So blunt an assertion may awaken among members of the 
clergy and representatives of the teaching body a suspicion of 
exaggeration. But there is little doubt that the greater number of 
choirmasters, no matter of what rank they be, will subscribe to 
this indictment, which they themselves have long had in mind 
but have not found occasion to express.’ The suspicion of exagger- 
ation is present probably where there is a lack of appreciation of 
what should generally constitute children’s singing of good qual- 
ity. For let us remember that it is not a question here of comparing 
the singing of the young to the more or less artificial singing 


We quote, for confirmation of our statement, from the Epitome of Choral 
Technique of Father Finn, whose authority none will venture to question: 
“School-girls, a few years ago, gave less evidence of strained intonation than 
at present. Nowadays, like the boys, they shout lustily, forcing the delicate 
muscle tissues, membranes and cartilages of the larynx to vocal explosions not 
intended by nature. The condition of the whole mechanism which has been 
disrupted by loudness is of course a quasi-laryngitis.”’ 
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CHILDREN CHOIRS 


standards prevailing among professionals. Rather it is necessary to 
seek a standard of judgment based on the physical condition of 
the youngster himself, and to deduce from it what, for him, con- 
stitutes beautiful singing. For some time already this inquiry has 
been going on, and with undeniable results. The so-called ‘‘Eng- 
lish school’ for the training of choir boys—which on the conti- 
nent as well as in our country has served as a basis for most of 
the teachers’ experience—has established principles whose appli- 
cation will result almost automatically in excellent singing. The 
fundamental idea of this school is always and everywhere to 
respect the actual development of the youngster’s vocal apparatus. 
This is so simple one wonders how it is possible that its applica- 
tion has been so universally neglected in our education. We can 
excuse in part the lack of organization in our Catholic schools, in 
which an honorable enough place has not been given to music 
and in which, consequently, time has been lacking to teach the 
children to sing well. But to pardon or to accept as good the loud 
and dreary ‘‘screaming’’ of our children’s choirs is to close one’s 
ear to all facts. And do we not even today hear choirmasters forc- 
ing their poor little victims to sing their lungs out, to give them 
the illusion that they have really been singing? Look at their 
little faces, hot and flushed, their outstretched necks, their atti- 
tude of fatigue, and you will see the physiological proof that this 
singing is not really singing at all. 

What this amounts to is that quantity is being preferred to 
quality, and this criminal preference ruins the voices of the young, 
just as it closes the door for them once and for all to the joys of 
music. These are the two principal reasons which to a certain 
extent condemn the too frequent abuse of group rendition. Not 
that group singing in itself is bad; perhaps it includes a certain 
amount of good. But the singing of our children in school being 
what it is at present, we believe that the effect of group singing 
is not a happy one. To mass a large number of bad singers and 
then to have them sing together is to make them still worse, because 
bad voice quality on a grand scale is contagious. If certain educa- 
tors allege that such procedure is beneficial to the faith of our 
youngsters, or insist on pointing out its lively charm as a redeem- 
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ing feature, we object by pointing out to them the exorbitant price 
and the sacrifice of beauty these benefits entail. The public schools 
—which are well in advance of us in appreciating the fact that 
voice quality is primary in all musica! education—do not venture 
upon the hazardous ways where we are finding our false glory. 
Of course, they organize their “‘All-State Chorus’’ or their ‘‘Na- 
tional High School Chorus,’’ but these organizations are recruited 
exclusively from among young singers who have been found, by 
examination, to measure up to the level of musical beauty judged 
necessary by the director. 


There is among us, therefore, a more or less general lack of 
appreciation of just what constitutes beautiful singing for chil- 
dren, and a knowledge of how necessary this quality is if we 
want our youth some day to join the ranks of Christians who are 
collaborating for the permanent restoration of sacred music. This 
imposes upon us the further obligation of explaining briefly what 
goes to make up a beautiful young voice. 


Everyone knows that the vocal apparatus of a child, like the 
rest of his body, is immature. Because he hasn’t attained his full 
development, he is capable only of light effort and limited sus- 
tained activity. We must rule out in advance, then, any program 
based exclusively or principally upon the constant or exaggerated 
expenditure of energy; we must also condemn entirely the prac- 
tice of making children sing with a forced voice, the so-called 
“‘throaty’’ voice, or even anything approaching it. What is it that 
gives our children, even spiritually, the living charm they possess 
in the eyes of the world—and this in spite of the fact that they 
remain so immature? Is it not their indefinable freshness which 
is comparable, though on an infinitely higher plane, to the beauty 
and freshness of nature in early spring? In the domain of voice, 
freshness means purity, lightness. The whole musical genius of 
the child resides in the purity of his voice, a purity so unique that 
it is never found again in any period of maturity. This slender 
thread of voice, apparently so delicate and so limited in its possi- 
bility of expansion, is in itself a supreme achievement of beauty 
that is without compare. 
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From this physiological principle flows the whole aesthetic 
of children’s voice. In it can be found both the distaste that many 
of our children’s choirs inspire and the principle that can be used 
in the evaluation of their singing. It is, then, reprehensible in the 
extreme to establish, to encourage, or even to accept a system of 
training which permits youngsters habitually to abuse their tender 
voices. By offending nature even from her first awakening we 
unwittingly surrender the hope of seeing her produce her fruits, 
With this principle in mind, listen to the way children sing. Go 
from the church to the school. Happy will you be if, thanks to 
the efforts of better informed teachers, some faint trace of fresh- 
ness and youth remains in their singing. Perhaps you will discover, 
as others have done before you, that what up to the present you 
have called good singing is really a deformity, physical and aesthe- 
tical, for which you will now experience a strong distaste. And 
you will in time have reason to rejoice in having comprehended, 
from the evidence of your senses, that there is truth in the dream 
that the singing of children can be one of the great beauties of 
the musical life of Catholicism. 


We must choose therefore between just singing and singing 
well. Our children have always sung, and they will continue to 
sing. To discover what place should be given to youth is the 
first problem confronting those working for the restoration of 
sacred music. If you are satisfied for the present to have any kind 
of singing fill in the gaps in the liturgical services, regardless of 
how it is rendered, you will continue unjustly to misuse the 
children confided to the Catholic school. They will grow up 
without ever having known the real joy of having childhood’s 
voice, and without having been able to express their childish mys- 
ticism (some would say their “‘religious experience’) on an ade- 
quate instrument. They will take their revenge sooner than you 
think. Hardly will they pass the threshold of the school on grad- 
uation day than they will try to forget once for all and to shut 
out of their young lives everything musical and almost everything 
liturgical. Your anxious appeals to fill the ranks of your choir 
will meet only with skeptical smiles. And instead of having made 
an advance, the cause of sacred music will have suffered a setback 
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through your disregard of nature’s laws. This is not a prophecy. 
It is at most a charitable way of expressing the hard experience, 
the bitter disillusions, of more than one choirmaster. 


But if you firmly believe that if children are to sing in 
church they should sing well, you will be most watchful that the 
quality of their voices be respected. You will make their vocal 
formation an indispensable matter of education. All this will pro- 
duce its fruits only slowly; for to build up a musical tradition 
requires considerable patience. But if you are once convinced that 
respect for nature is never futile, you will take time to assure 
yourself of the benefits of initia! patience. You will be imbued with 
the confidence acquired by all choirmasters who have followed the 
only lawful road; and you will discover that a child touched by 
the spiritual charms of his own voice will always cherish in his 
memory something of these charms. This ‘‘something’’ is the 
seed, the only one, which allows us to hope for the eventual 
restoration of sacred music in our churches. And without this seed 
the field will never see its harvest ripen. The Catholic choir will 
find its horizon only when youth has learned to sing well. 


ERMIN VITRY, O.S.B. 
O’ Fallon, Mo. 
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ST. EVARISTUS DECREED 


AM writing these lines on the feast of St. Evaristus, 
October 26th. The first time I really got acquainted 
with this holy Pope was when, as a server boy, I 
assisted my old pastor in the administration of the 
sacrament of baptism. After the priest had greeted 
the baptismal party in the vestibule of the church he asked them: 
“What will be the child’s name?” “‘Everett,’’ they replied. For a 
moment the kindly old pastor frowned. But presently he said 
with a smile: “Oh yes, you mean Evarist, the martyr-pope who 
lived at the beginning of the second century.’’ The sponsors 
quickly agreed to the pastor’s suggestion and the father of the 
little catechumen after some hesitation nodded his consent. Per- 
haps papa thought that the name of a martyr-pope might be “‘just 
as good” for his offspring as that of the American orator and 
statesman of whom he knew, I am sure, no more than of the 
fourth successor of St. Peter. Every year on the feast of St. Evaris- 
tus I have to think of this incident, of the thoughtlessness of some 
Catholic parents and sponsors, but also of the presence of mind 
and the Catholic sense displayed by that venerable priest who, 
by the way, knew his Lives of the Saints. 









But there is another thing which strikes me every year when 
reading the third lesson of St. Evaristus’ feast. This lesson con- 
tains an enumeration of his pontifical decrees. And one of them 
is this: ““That, according to apostolic tradition, matrimony should 
be celebrated publicly and be blessed by a priest.’’ The second 
part of this decree ‘“‘and be blessed by a priest’’ is quite clear to me. 
But I seem to have some difficulties about the first, ‘that matri- 
mony should be celebrated publicly.’”” What did St. Evaristus 
mean by “‘publicly’’? He could not have meant the widespread 
““wedding goose-step”’ performed by flower girls, bridesmaids and 
bride as they approach God’s altar to the strains of the pagan 
Wagner’s ‘“‘Lohengrin’s Bridal March.’’ One would think that 
he had in mind the actual solemnity in the sanctuary, the words 
and voice both of the authorized witness and the contracting par- 
ties. If this is what he meant, why is it that in so many places the 
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marriage address, the asking and giving of the consent and the 
blessing of the wedding rings take place in such “‘submissa voce’’ 
that everybody on the other side of the Communion table is, as 
far as sound is concerned, excluded from the tremendously impor- 
tant parochial event which is going on at the altar? Not long ago 
there was a ‘fashionable’ wedding presided over by a prelate, all 
done so silently that I asked myself how the witnesses could 
really ‘“‘witness’’ the important “I will’’ of bridegroom and bride. 
Besides, during the address to the couple and the asking of their 
consent the organ played, now emotionally, now bombastically, 
the “Evening Star from Tannhaeuser.”’ ‘““Who said we do not 
need a liturgical revival?’’ whispered a friend next to me into my 
ear. 


Another thing that struck me as rather strange during this 
nuptial Mass was that at Communion the celebrant opened the 
tabernacle and gave holy Communion from the ciborium to the 
young couple and witnesses. Why wouldn’t he let them participate 
“ex hac altaris participatione’’ (so the Canon of the Mass!), in the 
very eucharistic Cana-sacrifice which he was offering for them and 
with them. Why should these newly married people on the impor- 
tant day of their life receive the divine Banquet from a holy 
Mass (perhaps a Requiem Mass) of several days ago? By the 
way, it is far less laborious to put four or six altarbreads on the 
paten than to have six water-pots filled with water to be changed 
into wine on the very day of the wedding. 


“What could I do to counteract that theatrical march up 
towards the sanctuary?’’ a confrere asked me some time ago. ‘“You 
have used the right word, Father,’’ I replied. Counter-act is the 
correct word. Not simply to forbid a thing, but to put something 
better in its stead. Of course the rubrics say nothing about what 
I might suggest to you, neither do they forbid it. How would it 
be if the celebrant of the marriage, accompanied by two or four 
servers, would proceed from the sanctuary towards the middle of 
the church at the same time as couple and witnesses are walking 
towards the altar? Does not the priest conduct the catechumen 
to the font and the corpse to the place of absolution? Why 
should he not also lead to the holy altar the two who are about 
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to enter into “the great mysterium” which is the re-enactment of 
the union of Christ and the Church? While the two processions 
are moving, the one down, the other up the church, let the organ- 
ist play the music of the introit of the nuptial Mass. In the middle 
of the church the two processions stop, and the celebrant, facing 
the bridal party, will read the gospel story of the wedding of 
Cana, at the end of which he will lead all to the altar amid the 
chanting of the introit: ‘‘May the God of Israel join you together; 
and may He be with you who was merciful to two only children; 
and now, Lord, make them bless you more fully.”” (After the 
marriage and before the High Mass let the introit be repeated.) 
How well bridegroom, bride, witnesses and the participating (not 
only onlooking) faithful would thus be prepared for the solem- 
nity which is about to commence and which is one other great 
event in the life of the parish! 

My confrere went home and, after trying it out three times, 
wrote to me the following lines: “I thank you for your sugges- 
tion. It worked out well. Quite a few people have told me since 
how edified they were. The other night a couple came for the 
bridal instruction and asked me whether it could have it ‘that 
way.’ ”’ The pastor counter-acted a rather worldly act by putting 
something noble in its stead, just like the good old priest who 
changed a thoughtless ‘‘Everett’’ to “St. Evaristus,’’ the martyr- 
pope who decreed “‘that according to apostolic tradition, matri- 
mony should be celebrated publicly and be blessed by a priest.”’ 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 


O’Fallon, Mo. 


NZ 
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THE MONASTIC OFFICE 


HEN St. Pius V revised the Roman breviary in 1568 
he abolished all others that had not been in use for 
two hundred years or more. Among those exempted 
was that of the monastic orders, which could show 
over a thousand years’ prescription. St. Benedict 

wrote his Rule about the year 530, devoting thirteen chapters to 
the manner of reciting the divine office. In time it supplanted all 
other monastic rules in the west and the Benedictine form came 
to be used by all monks of the Latin rite. Hence today the monas- 
tic office is said not only by Benedictines proper, but also with 
slight variations by Carthusians, Cistercians, Camaldolese, and 
by all who ‘‘fight under the Rule of St. Benedict.” 


The monastic breviary is best understood by comparison 
with the Roman, which is presumably familiar to readers of this 
article. There is no ‘‘ordinary of the divine office’; the first section 
is the ‘‘Psalter disposed throughout the week according to the 
Rule of our Holy Father Benedict.’’ As in the old Roman brevi- 
ary, the psalms are distributed as far as possible in numerical order. 
The first nineteen psalms, minus those used elsewhere, are said at 
Prime from Monday to Saturday. Psalms 20 to 108 are distrib- 
uted through Matins and Lauds of the week, beginning on Sun- 
day. Four octonaries of Ps. 118 are said at Prime on Sunday, and 
three each at Terce, Sext and None of Sunday and Monday. At 
the little hours from Tuesday to Saturday the first nine gradual 
psalms 119 to 127, are repeated daily. The Vesper psalms fol- 
low, four to each day, from 109 on Sunday to 147 on Saturday. 
Last come Pss. 4, 90, and 133 of Compline, repeated daily. The 
longer psalms are divided in two. (The old Roman office divided 
no psalms except 118, whereas the new psalter of Pius X divides 
many into from two to six parts.) 








The rest is like the Roman breviary: the proper of the sea- 
son, the proper of saints, and the common of saints; but since the 
monastic calendar contains fewer saints than the Roman, the 
proper is considerably shorter. Mutatis mutandis these sections are 
identical with those of the Roman breviary. The principle is that 
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the monastic office has its peculiar psalter, but antiphons, responds, 
versicles, collects and lessons are usually the same. St. Benedict 
said nothing about these texts, for he intended his monks to sing 
those already in use at Monte Cassino; that is, to follow the prac- 
tice of the Roman Church.’ In this the monastic office differs 
from those of the Dominican and Carmelite orders, which have 
the Roman psalter, but otherwise are partly different from the 
Roman office. Three arrangements of the psalter are now in use 
in the western Church: the monastic orders use that of St. Bene- 
dict; the diocesan clergy and all other religious use the new psalter 
of Pius X, the Calced Carmelites alone retaining the old Roman 
psalter. 


St. Benedict borrowed from the Milanese liturgy what he 
called ““ambrosiani,’’ in other words metrical hymns. The Roman 
Church eschewed them until late in the middle ages, when it 
adopted the monastic hymnody piecemeal.? Unfortunately, under 
Urban VIII a misguided zeal for classical forms mutilated many 
of the old hymns, and up to the present they have not been 
restored. The traditional versions have been retained in the exempt 
breviaries, which thus remain treasuries of religious poetry, and 
the finest hymns in the present Roman breviary are those which 
escaped the “‘correctors’’’ hands lightly. 


In the sixth century the divine office was in a fluid state. 
Wherever eastern liturgies had influenced the west the evening serv- 
ice of the lucernarium was a long office of twelve psalms and sym- 
bolical lamp-lighting. At Rome on the other hand there were no 
Vespers.” The public celebration of the divine office consisted 
merely of vigils (Matins and Lauds), and St. Benedict’s Rule 
is the first historical record of their daily celebration. The Patriarch 
wished most of the office to be said at night, and made the day 
hours short to leave more time for work. The eastern /ucernartum 
was too long for this, so he devised a new scheme of Vespers 
containing only four psalms. Roman Vespers of five psalms devel- 


*Baumer, Histoire du Bréviaire, I, p. 245; Il, p. 277. 
*Schuster, Sacramentary, II, p. 25. 
*Schuster, Sacramentary, pt. IV, ch. 1. 
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oped later through the influence of the great basilican monasteries. 
When the antiphons are taken from Lauds the fourth is omitted. 
Both Lauds and Vespers have a short respond after the little chap- 
ter, but there is none at the little hours, including Compline, 
which also lacks the Nunc dimittis. 

At the end of each hour St. Benedict prescribed the recitation 
of the “‘supplicatio litaniae, id est, Kyrte eletson.’”’ Today this is 
normally Kyrie eletson and Pater noster, followed by the collect. 
Under the disctplina arcami of the early Church the Pater noster 
was never said aloud except during the Mass of the Faithful, when 
the catechumens were absent. That is why it is said silently in the 
divine office, to which the catechumens were admitted. St. Bene- 
dict, however, ordered the abbot to say it aloud at Lauds and 
Vespers, so that the monks might be reminded to forgive one an- 
other for vexations caused in the proximity of communal life. 
Here the imprint of. monastic on Roman office is clear, for in the 
latter the officiant recites the Pater noster aloud in the ferial preces, 
contrary to the general rule. The ferial preces developed from the 
supplicatio litaniae, whatever that was in its original form, yet the 
monastic office today has no long preces, and those at Prime and 
Compline are much shorter than the Roman dominical preces. 


Lauds were sung daily at Rome in the sixth century, hence 
monastic Lauds are very similar to those of the old Roman office. 
The first psalm on weekdays and most Sundays is the Miserere, 
followed by one of the psalms retained in second place in the 
psalter of Pius X. In the old Roman office, Ps. 62, Deus Deus 
meus, and Ps. 66, Deus misereatur, were said next under one con- 
clusion, but St. Benedict put Ps. 66 after Deus tn adiutorium at 
the beginning and reserved 62 to Sundays, evidence that the 
Roman cursus had not yet become stabilized. The psalter of Pius 
X has adopted from Benedictine Lauds Pss. 35, Dixit iniustus, and 
63, Exaudi. A famous passage of the monastic Rule prescribes the 
recitation of the Old Testament canticles “‘according to the custom 
of the Roman Church,”’ but it divides the long Saturday canticle 
Audite caeli to equalize the length of the office. The last revision 
of the monastic breviary has admitted the new set of shorter 
canticles, but they are said relatively seldom. Finally, the laud- 
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psalms, 148-150, are said daily, preserving a tradition of all 
Christian rites and of the ancient synagogue.* 

At the lesser hours the Roman custom of reciting the Sunday 
psalms on greater feasts is unknown. Prime is of monastic origin, 
all that part following Benedicamus Domino having been said 
originally in the chapter house, a practice which some monasteries 
retain. The so-called Athanasian Creed is said once a year only, on 
Trinity Sunday. The Roman martyrology is used, with a few 
variations. In place of the short lesson a section of the Holy 
Rule is read, the entire Rule being read three times a year. After 
the abbot’s blessing the De profundis and the collect Deus veniae 
largitor are said for deceased members and benefactors of the order. 

There remains to be considered the hour of Matins, richest 
and principal part of the divine office. St. Benedict prescribed 
twelve psalms daily, following the ancient traditions of the east. 
This may seem a departure from Roman custom until it is remem- 
bered that before 1913 twelve psalms were said in ferial Matins 
in the Roman office too. Matins begin with Deus in adiutorium, 
followed by Domine labia mea aperies thrice. Then come Ps. 3, 
Domine quid multiplicati, chosen because of the verse, “I laid me 
down and slept, and rose up again, for the Lord sustained me,” 
and the invitatory, Ps. 94. 

Weekday Matins have two nocturns of six psalms each. To 
make up the required number the longer psalms are divided once. 
From the first of November to Easter three lessons are read in the 
first nocturn, as in the Roman office. The second nocturn ends with 
a little chapter, the Kyrie and the collect, even when Lauds follow 
immediately. Matins and Lauds may be separated in public office 
with the permission of the Holy See, and some monasteries say 
Matins in the evening and Lauds in the morning. From Easter 
to the end of October no lessons are read in ferial Matins. St. 
Benedict prescribed this because the nights are shorter in summer; 
but he made no change in Sunday and feast-day Matins, for on 
those days the monks did not work. Hence in summer only the 
Sunday portions of Scripture are read, their place being taken on 
weekdays by a short lesson from the Old Testament. 


‘Mercenier and Paris, Priére des Eglises du rite byzantin, I, p. 120. 
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On Sundays and greater feasts there are three nocturns with 
four lessons each. Six psalms are said in each of the first two 
nocturns and three Old Testament canticles in the third. These are 
often especially beautiful and appropriate, as in Eastertide: ‘“Who 
is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah? 
He that is glorious in his apparel, travelling in the greatness of 
his strength.’’ Cardinal Schuster maintains that these were chosen 
from a collection in liturgical use in Rome in the sixth century. 
The twelve lessons are again the same as the nine lessons of 
Roman Matins, each set being divided into four parts instead of 
three. After the last lesson a respond is said, before the Te Deum, 
as was done in the Roman office until the beginning of the middle 
ages.° After the Te Deum the abbot, wearing a stole of the appro- 
priate color, solemnly chants the gospel of the Mass, all standing 
and answering ‘“‘Amen.”’ Then the ancient Syrian hymn, Te decet 
laus,* is sung by all, and the abbot sings the collect. This makes a 
noble climax to the night office. It will be observed that the rule 
for saying Te Deum is quite different from that of the Roman 
rite: it is always said on Sundays and feasts of twelve lessons, 
hence on Sundays in Lent and Advent, but never on weekdays 
(feriae) and lesser feasts. 


Following the revision of the Roman breviary in 1568, Paul 
V issued a standard edition of the monastic breviary in 1612. 
The reforms of Pius X have been reflected in the Benedictine office 
by simplification of the calendar. So that ferial office may be said 
as often as possible, many feasts, especially of modern saints, have 
been eliminated; others have been combined or reduced in rank. 
St. Theresa of Lisieux, for example, is missing; St. Anne and 
St. Joachim are together on July 26. An innovation is the memo- 
ria: commemoration of a saint at first Vespers and Lauds, ferial 
office, but Mass of the saint. Thus on August 30 there is a memo- 
rial of the martyrs Felix and Adauctus, but no mention of St. 
Rose of Lima except in the martyrology. Likewise on August 9 


‘Batiffol, History of the Roman Breviary, p. 128f. 


**To Thee be praise, to Thee a hymn, to Thee be glory: to God the 
Father, and to the Son with the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen.’’ On 
Te decet, Te Deum, and the canticles, see Schuster, pt. IV, ch. 4. 
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the ancient vigil of St. Lawrence is kept and St. John Vianney is 
passed over. The principal Benedictine saints have proper offices, 
some of which were composed by Dom Guéranger; and the name 
of ‘‘our Holy Father Benedict’’ is added to the Confiteor and A 
cunctis. During octaves the weekday psalms are said at Matins, but 
the Sunday psalms are repeated at Lauds and Vespers, with the 
unfortunate result that from May 18, Ascension Thursday, to 
July 18, the octave-day of St. Benedict, of this year 1939, there 
were 52 weekdays, yet ferial psalms were said at Lauds and 
Vespers only eight times. This sequence of seven octaves in two 
months is contrary to the classical austerity of the Roman rite, and 
one may hope that the number of octaves may one day be reduced. 

The offices of the last three days of Holy Week, of the dead, 
and of All Souls’, are identical with those of the Roman breviary. 

Monks customarily stand in the stalls while reciting the 
psalms (except those of Matins) and sit only during the lessons 
and martyrology. At each Gloria Patri they stand, if not already 
standing, and bow profoundly, likewise whenever Pater, Ave and 
Credo are said, and during the collect of the office. When a monk 
makes a mistake in choir he immediately bows towards the altar 
or otherwise “‘makes satisfaction’’ according to the custom of the 
house. In most monasteries at least Vespers are chanted daily, the 
rest being recited to the note F. At Prinknash Abbey in England 
they sing all the day hours, and even Matins on very great feasts, 
but that is exceptional. The music of the monastic antiphoner dif- 
fers slightly from that of the Vatican edition and the Liber usuallts. 

At first glance the differences between Roman and monastic 
office stand out, yet the monastic “‘rite’’ is really Roman and not 
a separate rite at all. It would be more correct to say monastic 
“use,” meaning a variation of the Roman rite. It was composed 
near Rome of Roman liturgical elements; in fact the Rule of St. 
Benedict contains the first clear and stable arrangement of a Roman 
cursus of the divine office. It served as the model for the stabiliza- 
tion of the office of the patriarchal basilicas in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, and it is from these that the present Roman rite 
has developed. Its principal non-Roman element, the hymns 
adopted from Milan, it in turn passed on to the Roman office. 
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In fact, there has been a mutual development and interrelationship 
between the two for fourteen hundred years. The Roman patri- 
archate alone has never insisted on uniformity of rite, and the 
Holy See has not only approved the monastic office but has im- 
posed it on the children of St. Benedict as an obligation. The voice 
of the Spouse of Christ is one voice, but of many tongues, cease- 
lessly hymning the praises of God. 


Vic MONTALDI, OBL.O.S.B. 
Victoria, B. C. 


It is all too easy to forget that oneness with Christ 
in the Mass is not only a oneness with Christ the Priest, 
but equally a oneness with Christ the Victim. There 
might be little or no discomfort in following Christ the 
High Priest of the New Law. But when the following 
of Christ the Victim is interpreted in terms of a ready 
acceptance of a shortage of food or a deprivation of the 
simplest luxuries of life, the reaction may be less enthu- 
siastic. Yet such an acceptance is the logical outcome of a 
complete understanding of the implication of the Mass; 
for union with Christ must be total, both in respect of 
His dual quality of Priest and Victim, and tn respect of 
a man’s whole life. It is possible that the less humanly 
attractive element has been glossed over to some extent, 
but it ts there especially that the liturgy can help to the 
formation of a right attitude in face of suffering.— 
GERARD MEATH, O.P., in Blackfriars, November. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE SPIRITUAL DOCTINE OF PIUS XI 
THE REIGN OF CHRIST IN THE WORLD 


N all his teaching Pius XI set himself against a dan- 
i} gerous error: spiritual individualism. What an illu- 
sion to believe that salvation is a strictly individual 
matter! Nothing is purely individual in the human 
person; and the more one increases in personal life, 
the more this life becomes a relationship, universality, a social and 
collective life. We have seen that for the Christian the spirit of 
perfection is called ‘“‘communion of saints’ in the mystical body 
of Christ, an immense body that comprehends the universal 
Church, militant, suffering, and triumphant. The more a Chris- 
tian becomes conscious of his dignity, the more he will realize 
that he is coextensive with the whole spiritual world, the univer- 
sal Church, and God Himself. 

But this truth takes on another meaning for the Christian 
who lives in society. For him salvation, personal salvation, is not 
acquired once for all; normally it is not given to him all at once, 
i.e., at death. His salvation is effected in society, where he must 
live and exercise the virtues that merit eternal glory, all the virtues 
that make for holiness: the interior virtues, of course, those imma- 
nent virtues which God alone sees; but also the exterior virtues, 
the operative virtues which are coextensive with man’s whole life 
in society—virtues individual, domestic, professional, social, politi- 
cal, moral or intellectual—all these virtues have to be Christian 
to be truly salutary; no part of life should be removed from the 
grace of Christ and from the supreme regulations of charity which 
tend towards the eternal. 

The Christian cannot normally exercise these virtues except 
in a Christian environment: the environment should be homo- 
geneous with the subject who lives in it. Only exceptional virtue 
can resist the continuous influences of a tainted atmosphere. 

Hence the first duty of Christians is to conquer for Christ 
their surroundings; this is no optional apostolate, but a vital 





1Translated from La Vie Spirituelle, Vol. 59, No. 1, pp. 20-25. 
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necessity. Christians of our day must create for themselves the 
vital environment necessary for their faith if they do not want to 
perish, suffocated by the poisoned air. This is a fundamental law 
which Pius XI genially demonstrated. 

The idea of conquest, then, is not imposed on Christians 
from the outside, as something supererogatory. We conquer by a 
vital necessity. We must conquer our environment for Christ or 
be conquered for the world by this victorious environment. ““Who 
is not with Me is against Me. . . . Who gathereth not with Me 
scattereth."’ How many times the great pope recalled this saying 
of the Master! And this law of vital expansion, which personal 
holiness imposes on us, from its very nature promises for society 
likewise a salutary fruitfulness. 

The living Christian is a bearer of life; his joy is conta- 
gious, his peace spreads. And miracle of grace! splendor of the 
divine gift! in increasing the life of the mystical body by winning 
his brothers to the divine virtues, he gives to earthly society its 
ultimate form, he assures its balance in God, he supports it on eter- 
nal law. Therefore, the workman ought to conquer the working 
classes for Christ and, in the event, give back peace to the working 
world; the father of a family must likewise found his house on the 
‘““corner-stone’’; the schoolmaster must educate and instruct in the 
truths that make free; the statesman must govern by an eternal 
principle and give to politics the rules of the divine law. This is 
the grand plan of Catholic Action, which takes form and life in 
the very heart of Christ and of the Christian. Pius XI defined 
this apostolate in an earnest and profound page: ‘‘Present circum- 
stances . . . clearly indicate for us the course to be followed. 
Nowadays, as more than once in the history of the Church, we 
are confronted with a world which in large measure has fallen 
back into paganism. In order to bring back to Christ these whole 
classes of men who have denied Him, we must gather and train 
from amongst their very ranks auxiliary soldiers of the Church, 
men who know their mentality and their aspirations, and who 
with kindly fraternal charity will be able to win their hearts. 
Undoubtedly the first and immediate apostles of the working- 
men must themselves be workingmen, while the apostles of the 
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industrial and commercial world should themselves be employers 
and merchants’ (Quadragesimo Anno). 

Thus the most authentic spiritual life—-we may also call 
it the truly mystical—acquires its true meaning and its whole 
value in the soul of the Christian. Here we discover from what 
divine source it flows and whither it goes: from Christ, our 
Head, it enters into the most intimate depths of our hearts, but 
in the Church and through her, it then fecundates the whole of 
society. ““Ihe supernatural life and all that appertains to it,” 
wrote Pius XI, ‘‘has been entrusted by Jesus Christ to His Church, 
and to her alone. Now the Church has always said—in deed and 
word—that Catholic Action appertains to the supernatural life 
. . . first, in so far as it aims at an ever more perfect individual 
formation, then in so far as it realizes an apostolate ever more 
efficacious and widespread.’’ So that the necessity, legitimacy, 
indispensability of Catholic Action ‘participates in the necessity, 
legitimacy, and indispensability of the Church herself and of her 
hierarchy for the formation and expansion of the supernatural life’ 
(Chirograph to Cardinal Schuster, April 26, 1931). 

This supernatural life, which thus courses in the veins of the 
mystical body, and flows from the heavenly source to the utter- 
most limits of the world, ought then gradually to spread and to 
develop its salutary virtue in the entire body of our sick humanity. 

To this limit, a limit which will never be reached here below, 
must Catholic Action extend the reign of Christ on earth and His 
influence of life on society. Pius XI kept this perspective of a 
worldwide conquest of the gospel ever before his eyes. He thought 
—he repeated it in a hundred ways—that only the universal 
reign of Christ would give peace to the world and, with temporal 
peace, the normal conditions for eternal salvation. We should 
reread, in conclusion, the immortal lines in which the pope who 
had fought so hard for the welfare of men recalls for them the 
condition of their happiness: 

“True peace, that peace of Christ so ardently longed for, 
cannot be achieved unless all men faithfully observe Christ’s doc- 
trine, His precepts, and His example, in their public as well as in 
their private lives. If thus the community of mankind has been 
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correctly established, the Church, carrying out her divine mis- 
sion, will be able to vindicate the rights of God both in respect 
to individuals and to human society as a whole... . 

“The Lord Jesus reigns in civil society when, by rendering 
to God sovereign homage, society recognizes that it is from Him 
that all authority and rights derive; for only thus will power 
remain within proper bounds, only thus will obedience be accepted 
as-a duty and as an honor. . 

“It is apparent, therefore, that there is no peace of Christ 
except in the kingdom of Christ. Nor can we strive to establish 
peace more effectively than by restoring the reign of Christ’ 
(Ubi Arcano Det). 

All his life, with all his heart, Pius XI preached this peace; 
he spent his genius, his heart, his strength for it; for it he offered 
his life. He died repeating the two words that summed up his 
whole message: “‘Jesus, peace!”’ 

This peace of Christ can reign over the earth only when all 
Christians, in unanimous accord, everywhere give their coopera- 
tion to the Church. What true believer would wish to refuse 
himself to the divine call for so necessary an action? Or must we 
all expiate our legitimate debts in blood? If the world, the whole 
world, had only listened to this great pope, the whole world’s 


pope! 
ETIENNE LAJEUNIE, O.P. 























TIMELY TRACTS 
HOUSE OF GOD AND HOUSE OF HOSPITALITY 


HE other day, while preparing a lecture on oriental 
churches, I came across two pictures of the fifth cen- 
tury basilica of Turmanin in Syria and its enor- 
mous hospice or house of hospitality. I was wonder- 
ing what an archeologist A. D. 3000 would find 
when digging for the ruins of Christian churches in this country. 
Would he find the liturgical House of God as closely associated 
with that other House of God built for His friends the poor? 
Peter Maurin’s idea of the house of hospitality and Dorothy Day’s 
and her friends’ execution of this idea is certainly wonderful, but 
as yet there seems to be no visible link between the Church and 
this heroic and truly Christian endeavor except the word “‘Cath- 
olic’’ on the door and the spirit of the Church inside. To out- 
siders and to the poor who are being taken care of by their volun- 
tary companions of the Catholic Worker it all still looks like 
private initiative, tolerated by the authorities, perhaps even encour- 
aged; but it is hard for them to see that this hospitality is not just 
humanitarianism or philanthropy. Since it is a fruit on the stem 
of eucharistic charity, the Bread of Life and the Wine of Wit- 
ness (martyrdom), and since we are Catholics, i.e., members of a 
visible Church with otherwise tremendously developed symbolism, 
might it not be good to express these facts architecturally? 





Cardinal Faulhaber in 1934 introduced in Munich the “‘char- 
ity offertory.’’ The faithful brought to the altar—I hear it is now 
being done in many German churches—whatever they wanted to 
give to the poor: money, clothes, food and books. There it was 
accepted by the priests and the servers and deposited in the sanc- 
tuary during the service. It participated in the liturgical offertory 
and consecration. The old blessing over “‘haec omnia’ before the 
little elevation somehow regained its original meaning. This was 
and is being practised several times during the year. 


The Cardinal has given us a great example. Two humble lay 
people and their followers and friends right here in this country 
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give us another one. Can’t we combine them? For the true revival 
of liturgical piety and its re-integration into Christian lives I 
know no better way than this “‘missio’’ of neighborly love. If 
the floods of living water, descending from the altar into the 
parish, spilled over into a house for pilgrims (whom we call 
hoboes) and guests, for wanderers and the poor, would that not 
be a sermon from the roofs and housetops? A rectory basement, an 
old school, a barn will do for the beginning. 

The greatest beneficiaries will not be the poor, but the priests, 
the parish and those who work for the poor. Those who have seen 
the Catholic Worker places in Mott Street or on Blue Island Ave- 
nue know how much these are in need of light and joy and the 
beauty of Christ’s ‘‘mysteries.’” How it would change the lives of 
our parishioners if they had to enter the church past the church 
hospices! 

And we priests would probably constantly be broke for the 
guest house’s sake. Wouldn’t that be wonderful? I am sure the 
Kianners and Mr. Browder would soon have to close their shops! 
The Mormons and the Quakers do it. We must outdo them— 
this way too! 


H. A. R. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA:IN: CHRISTO + 


There are many who will not hear the angels’ mes- 
sage of peace this year. And even among those 
who do hear it, many will be tempted to regard 
it as so much sound and even—it may be!—fury, signifying 
nothing. They are certain there is no peace in the world today. 
“‘Peace, peace: and there was no peace’’ (Jer. vi, 14), will be their 
ccuntertext to the angelic message. The angels announced peace, 
Christ Himself promised it. ‘“Where is it?’”” many men will ask in 
despair, just as men in the midst of our unchristian surroundings 
ask skeptically, ‘“Where is Christianity ?”’ 





WITH OUR 
READERS 


With a world war going on we dare not fall victim to the 
disillusionment common to those who know not Christ. Christ 
came to bring peace—‘‘Peace I leave with you, My peace I give 
unto you” (John xiv, 27)—and He brought it. We should insist 
on this. Even at present there is peace in the world, there is peace 
even in warring countries; in the very quarters where men are sure 
there can be no peace, there is nevertheless peace, the peace of 
Christ. It is not inconceivable, rather it is the palpable truth, that 
though men die in the heat of battle they may yet die in peace, in 
the only real peace, in the peace of Christ. 


So we should not admit there is no peace. At most we can 
allow there is not so much as we desire. But the peace the angels 
announced, Christ brought—but with a condition: to men of 
good will. It is very interesting to see what this may imply. Good 
will is not mere sentiment, vague undefined feelings of good- 
fellowship, never passing the threshold of velleities. It is some- 
thing very clearly defined. Perhaps this is better understood if 
instead of asking, ‘““What is good will?’’ we ask, ‘““Whose will is 
good?’’ The answer of course is, God’s will, and good will is 
therefore God’s will. Hence men of good will are men of God’s 
will. And once we have become men of God’s will we are at 
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peace. Then we have true peace, the peace the world and its wars 
can neither give nor take. Because the world cannot give it, no 
matter how prosperous it may be,.it can also not take it, however 
great the chaos. It is the peace which Christ brought and the 
world cannot bring, for ‘‘not as the world giveth, do I give unto 
you” (John xiv, 27). Christ gives it to men of good will, which 
means men of God’s will. Surely there are still such men in 
the world. 

If we want to know whether we are of God’s will we have 
not far to look. The evangelists, St. John in particular, have 
much for the world to learn on this point. For example, ‘“This is 
the will of My Father that sent Me: that every one who seeth 
the Son, and believeth in Him, may have life everlasting’’ (John 
vi, 40). Hence God’s will is that we may have eternal life. But 
what is eternal life? ‘“‘Now this is eternal life: That they may 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou 
hast sent” (John xvii, 3). It is not enough to know God, one 
must also know Christ. And this completes the circle: good will 
is God’s will, God’s will is eternal life, eternal life is faith in Jesus 
Christ, faith informed by charity, the charity of God, “‘that we 
keep His commandments” (1 John v, 5). Hence faith in Christ 
is peace, or rather the condition of peace. Thus peace to men of 
good will simply means peace to men of faith in Christ. The circle 
is not only complete, it is also compelling and—to the extent 
that there is no peace—convictive of the world. 

Furthermore, we are not thinking of this peace as something 
to be enjoyed only hereafter; on the contrary it is a peace to be 
possessed even now, regardless of how trying external conditions 
may be. For “Amen, amen I say unto you: He that believeth in 
Me, hath everlasting life’’ (John vi, 47). And again, ‘““You have 
eternal life, you who believe in the name of the Son of God’”’ (1 
Jchn v, 13). This is nothing to be wondered at, for Christ speci- 
fically said He came not to do His own will but the will of His 
Father. ‘I came down from heaven, not to do My own will, but 
the will of Him that sent Me’’ (John vi, 38). Also, ‘I am come 
that they may have life, and may have it more abundantly”’ (John 
x, 10). In other words, for Christ to say He came to do God’s 
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will was to say He came to give life to men, and that more abun- 
dantly. Of course He was speaking of eternal life, which is peace, 
which we possess even now. It is the peace found above all through 
the liturgy, the primary source of that life in God. 

Thus to say there is no peace would be to affirm the end of 
what Christ said would last till the end of time, the end of His 
kingdom, His Church. When therefore on Christmas eve the angels 
sing, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of 
good will,” they will not be giving forth but sound and fury. 
They will give, as they have always given, what they proclaim— 
but still on the same condition. As always so today, there are 
men and women who have fulfilled this condition and therefore 
have peace: not only in countries technically at peace but also in 
warring countries, not only in the convent and monastery, in the 
home or at school, but on the very fields of battle. The complaint 
of the Old Law prophet cannot hold gocd in the New Dispensa- 
tion; rather, with the confidence bred of divine assurance we cry: 
““Peace, peace: and there ts peace.”’ 

May this peace of Christ be with you all—such is our earnest 
Christmas prayer for all our readers. 





Oo 
SCRIPTURE READINGS: CHRISTMAS TO 
SEPTUAGESIMA 


During the season from Christmas to Septuagesima Sunday, 
our holy mother the Church encourages us to read and study the 
epistles of St. Paul. Isaias had proclaimed the future kingdom of 
the Savior (Advent) ; now St. Paul describes at length the glories 
of this new dispensation which the Nativity initiated. 

Since the season after Epiphany is unusually short this year, 
the readings from St. Paul had of necessity to be drastically cur- 
tailed. We have tried, therefore, to give the more important and 
characteristic chapters, including at least one selection from each 
of the epistles. 

Much of St. Paul is difficult reading, especially in our ordi- 
nary English translation. One has to “wrestle with it till morn- 
ing,” like Jacob did with the angel, in order ‘‘to be blessed’’ with 
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some understanding. Accordingly we very warmly recommend 
Father Spencer’s version in his recent translation of the New 
Testament (Macmillan), which combines accuracy, intelligibility 
and literary grace to a remarkable degree. 


Christmas: Isaias ix, 1-8 (The great evangelist of the Old Testament an- 


nounces the restoration of the kingdom of God through 
Christ); xl, 1-11 (he comforts Jerusalem, i..c., the Church, 
with the promise of the Savior, the shepherd of His flock) ; lii, 
1-10 (he exhorts her to put on the garment of joy to meet her 
kingly Spouse). Luke ii, 1-20 (The evangelist of the New 
Testament narrates the fulfilment of the prophecies). 


. 26: Rom. v, 12-21; vi (Christ, the second Adam, but unto 


justification. We become His members by being inserted into 
His death and resurrection through baptism; we must thercfore 
walk in newness of life). 


. 27: Rom. viii (We are no longer under the spirit of slavery, 


conducing to fear, but have received the spirit of adoption 
whereby we cry “Abba, Father.” Grace and glory is our heri- 
tage. The present chapter is the climax of this most important 
of St. Paul’s epistles). 


. 28: Rom. xii; xiii (Christian moral obligations, deduced from 


mystical body doctrine; fraternal charity above all). 


. 29: Rom. xiv; xv, 1-13 (Special consideration for weaker 
brethren). 
°c. 30: 1 Cor. i; ii (After a beautiful introduction, redolent with 


the spirit of union in Christ, St. Paul rebukes divisions amcng 
Christians brought on by opinionated teachers; not in human 
wisdom, but in the folly of the cross lies our salvation). 
Sunday within the Octave: 1 Cor. vi, 12-20; vii, 1-40 (Con- 
cerning purity, marriage, virginity: in the Lord). 

1: 1 Cor. xii (The most extensive treatment of the doctrine 
of the mystical body). 

2: 1 Cor. xiii (The famous canticle on charity, the first and 
most immediate consequence of our communion in Christ). 

3: 1 Cor. xv, 1-28 (The resurrection of Christ, the basis of 
our faith and the pledge of our own resurrection). 

4: 2 Cor. xi; xii, 1-10 (Paul describes the labors of his aposto- 
late: an incentive to our own zeal). 

5: Gal. v, 13-26; vi (We have been given the spirit of free- 
dom, but we must beware of the fleshly spirit of license). 

6: Epiphany: Eph. i; ii (“I pray that the eyes of your hearts 
may be illuminated, that you may know the wealth of His glo- 
rious inheritance in the saints”: Christ’s headship). 
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Jan. 7: Holy Family: Eph. v; vi, 1-9 (Walk as children of the light. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 14: 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Dignity and duties of husband and wife, deduced from mysti- 
cal body doctrine; duties of other members of the family). 
8: Philip. ii, 1-18; iii, 7-21 (Be one in thought, in heart, in 
soul. Be minded as was Christ Jesus, having in view the inter- 
ests of others. Only one thing is gain—to know Christ). 
9: Coloss. i (The dignity of Christ; the dignity of Christians). 
10: Coloss. iii; iv, 1-2 (“If then you have risen with Chitst, 
seek what is above’). 
11: 1 Thess. iv, 1-12; v, 1-28 (Walk in brotherly love, look- 
ing forward to the day of Christ’s coming in glory). 
12: 2 Thess. ii, 15-17; iii, 1-18 (“Do not grow weary in well- 
doing”). 
13: 1 Tim. ii; iii (Directions concerning worship and hierar- 
chical offices). 
Second Sunday after Epiphany: 1 Tim. v; vi (Advice conccrn- 
ing care of laity and clergy; concerning detachment). 
15: 2 Tim. ii, 1-26; iv, 1-8 (Advice to all active in the apos- 
tolate). 
16: Tit. ii; iti (The care of various classes of the faithiul; 
warning against useless controversies, which cannot lead to 
God). 
17: Philemon (The fraternal love and the tact shown by the 
Apostle of the Nations in this brief letter teaches how personal 
concern for the individual soul dare not be lost sight of in 
spite of larger duties to the community). 
18: Hebr. vii (Christ’s priesthood superior to that of the Old 
Law because according to the order of Melchisedech). 
19:Hebr. ix; x (The old, imperfect sacrifice; Christ’s perfect 
and only true Sacrifice; because Christ is our high priest, let us 
be steadfast in faith and strong in hope). 
20: Hebr. xi; xiii (Importance of faith; power of faith in- 
stanced from Old Testament. Final exhortations: “Jesus Christ 
yesterday and today—be He the same for ever!”’) 

Oo 


BLESSING OF ANIMALS: “ROMAN” RITE 





“Our help is in the name of the Lord. Who made heaven 
and earth’’—including animals. In fact, God created animals and 
man on the same day, and He characterized man very simply as 
“having dominion over . . . every creature that moveth upon the 
earth.’’ Of all creatures, the animal is meant to serve man most 





1Opening prayer in the ritual for the blessing of animals. 
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intimately in his striving for the final goal. As man’s servant, it 
also was involved in the curse that followed upon our first par- 
ent’s sin; it also “‘groaneth and travaileth, waiting for the redemp- 
ticn.”’ That is to say, fallen man can and does make use of the 
animal in a way that is counter to its primary purpose of glorify- 
ing God through man. 


Holy Scripture does not hesitate, therefore, to speak of God 
blessing the herds belonging to His faithful servants (and of the 
wondrous increase of these herds as a consequence). The Church, 
too, has from very early times had official prayers of blessing for 
animals of all sort. Both the missal and ritual of our day contain 
such prayers: “In Time of Cattle Plague’; ‘‘Blessing of Sheep 
and Cattle’’; ‘Blessing of Horses and Other Animals’’; ‘Blessing 
of Sick Animals.’’ Besides showing the strong agrarian sympathies 
of the Church, these prayers are a needful lesson to our modern 
rural faithful, who have not been able entirely to avoid the spirit 
of materialism deriving from our industrial civilization. Our help 
is not only in veterinaries and in bulletins from the Department 
of Agriculture; our help is also, and more basically, ‘‘in the name 
of the Lord.” 

The following description of the blessing of animals on 
St. Anthony’s day at Rome is a delightful example of how a 
sound Catholic tradition has maintained itself through the cen- 
turies. The blessing is that entitled ‘“‘Benedictio equorum aliorumve 
animalium” in the ritual. Its use is not limited to this particular 
day. (Perhaps the S. P. C. A. wouldn’t have much reason for 
existence if the Christian attitude to animals expressed in this and 
the other blessings of the Church had prevailed?) 


On January 17th, the feast of St. Anthony of the Desert, lover and 
protector of animals, all the animals of Rome congregate at intervals on 
a sunny piazza in front of the church of St. Eusebius to receive a special 
blessing. 

The day began early for Ti-To, a treasured, apricot colored Pekin- 
gese dog. Brushed to perfection, he wore around his neck on a yellow 
silk cord a large, highly polished, bronze medal of the saint; it had 
been found at the rag market of Campo de’ Fiori and had once belonged 
to a donkey who had a pious master. The medal represented St. Anthony 
with a piglet at his feet, the symbol given to him in the Middle Ages 
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by the Confraternity which took him as its patron. These Brethren devot- 
ed themselves to the care of the sick, especially those afflicted with a 
kind of erysipelas, the dreaded “St. Anthony’s fire.” To defray the ex- 
penses of their gratuitous care, they were given offerings of all kinds, 
mostly little pigs, which they branded and allowed to run free around 
the streets and fields, with a bell around their necks; the pigs were fed 
gratis by the population, because they were St. Anthony’s, then sold for 
the benefit of the Confraternity. 


In the square in front of the church, in a corner of one of Rome’s 
biggest market places, the four-footed congregation was already assem- 
bling when the haughty Chinese doggie arrived in his equipage, drawn 
by one of Rome’s ancient cab horses and driven by an equally ancient 
driver. Two lines of cab horses were already neatly drawn up, each one 
with the Italian colors in ribbons above his ears, and all looking interest- 
ed and expectant. The humble donkeys from the adjacent market were 
placed behind the horses—to be fair, they should have been in front, 
they were so much smaller. Two gaily painted wine carts from the Cam- 
pagna, just about to deliver their barrels of Frascati wine, joined the 
assembly. Right in front, some important, beribboned pussies, in devoted 
mistresses’ arms, Angoras and ordinary cats, scratched and spat at the 
great number of dogs around them. Hunting dogs, German police dugs, 
wire haired terriers, white woolie dogs, black curly ones, a little Roman 
“lupetto,” all made up a right noisy and _ restive congregation. There 
were canaries in cages and other birds, and even an elephant from a 
passing circus. The whole assembly might have walked out of Nvah’s 
Ark on to the piazza! Ti-To sat on a sunny ledge in tawny splendor and 
made friends with a little black Japanese spaniel, and both awaited 
events. 


At ten o’clock, while inside the church a solemn High Mass was 
being celebrated in honor of the saint, a priest and acolyte in white sur- 
plices came out on the steps; there was a hush in the congregation and 
some attempt made at order. The Latin prayer was read out of the ritual, 
very short and to the point: asking the blessing of God on these animals 
and that, through the intercession of St. Anthony, they might be pre- 
served, in their bodies, from all harm, “ab omni malo.” A generous 
sprinkling of holy water closed the brief ceremony. 


In town, this blessing of the animals is necessarily restricted. In the 
Roman Campagna and in small villages, the four-footed congregaticn is 
often a formidable one. The shepherds each bring their flock of sheep 
to an appointed place and herd them under a net; there are often two and 
three thousand head. Cows, horses, donkeys, goats, dogs are added, their 
presence secured by the promise of a generous meal right after the bless- 
ing. The chickens, too elusive and independent to be gathered with the 
others, are dispensed from the ceremony, but their food is blessed in- 
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stead, for they too must serve well their master, man, to whom God 
gave all the goods of the earth. 

It is thus that the memory of St. Anthony, the “abbot” and hermit 
of the Egyptian desert who lived in the third century, has come down to 
us through the ages. The Golden Legend tells wonderful stories of how 
the crow brought him food, how the beasts of the forest used to show 
him his way, how two lions came out of the desert to help him dig a 
grave in the sand for his brother hermit, Paul. The wild animals never 
harmed him, but on the contrary helped him in many ways, and he 
certainly loved these four-footed, furry companions of his solitude. His 
great heart had room for all, God, man and beast. He was a champion 
lover of animals and, as their faithful friend after so many centuries, he 
still wants to obtain a blessing for them on his feast day. 

CAROLA MAC MURROUGH 


Rome, Italy 





) 
LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


Recently a group of nuns asked to be admitted into the 
League on the plea that they were not bound by their rule to say 
the office and consequently often failed to de so. Since these nuns 
were not bound to recite the divine office by any personal obliga- 
tion, we were glad that membership in the League should act as an 
incentive to their doing so. Therefore, far from discouraging 
them from becoming members of the League, we hope that their 
example may be an inspiration to other nuns similarly situated. 
Since the faithful at large are being invited to take part in the 
office, how much more fitting is it for religious to join in this 
official prayer worship of the Church—for the religious state tra- 
ditionally connotes a life of prayer in union with the Church! 

* 


When Vespers are sung instead of being recited, what ts done 
about the rule that the first words of the psalm are not intoned or 
repeated by the acolyte when they correspond with the text of 
the antiphon intoned by the senior?—M. 

The fact that one sings Vespers instead of reciting them does 
not in any way alter the rule and the interpretation it is to receive. 
Consequently, the first words of the psalm corresponding with 
those of the antiphon are not repeated when they have already 
been intoned by the senior, but the chanters must simply continue 
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with the remainder of the first verse. For example, in Sunday Ves- 
pers and antiphon and first verse of psalm 109 are identical. The 
senior intones the antiphon up to the asterisk, which indicates 
where he should stop: in this case it means he is to intone the 
words Dixit Dominus. Then the chanters intone the first verse 
starting where the senior left off: they will therefore only sing the 
words Domino meo, whereupon the choir takes up the second 
half of the verse. The procedure is therefore exactly as it is at reci- 
tation of the office, whether the office is simple or double. 
* 


Is the Martyrology said at Prime taken from the same day 
or from the following day?—E. 

The Martyrology is read for the following day. At least 
that is the custom in monasteries, even though the breviary gives 
no explicit directions in the matter. It certainly is the logical thing, 
however, to announce for example the feast of Christmas on the 
preceding day and not on December 25th. To announce a feast in 
the Martyrology at Prime on the feast day itself would mean 
that it is being officially announced a whole day after its celebra- 
tion has begun at First Vespers. If the Martyrology of the follow- 
ing day is read at Prime, on the other hand, the feast is announced 
a few hours before its celebration is inaugurated with First Ves- 
pers. 





oO 


LITURGICAL The keen interest shown in the liturgical section 
BRIEFS of the recent Catechetical Congress at Cincinnati 
contributed to crystallize plans for a ‘Liturgical 
Week"’ to be celebrated next fall. The idea is not new. It had been 
suggested on numerous occasions previously, especially by mem- 
bers of the clergy who are anxious to meet confreres with like 
ideals and to have an opportunity of discussing ways and means 
of furthering liturgical life in their parishes. As soon as more 
definite arrangements will have been arrived at, we shall have more 
to say about this promising new move in the liturgical move- 
ment of this country. 


The charge (or excuse) that liturgical life can flourish only 
in a materially well-developed parish has long since been given 
the death-blow by practical experience. A final tap with the silver 
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mallet is dealt it in an article, ‘“The Role of the Liturgy in the 
Apostolate for Japan,”’ by Pére Paul V. M. Egli, O.P., in Oriens 
(Vol. I, Nos. 9-10). Pére Egli describes a mission post in Hok- 
kaido, churchless and until a year ago without a resident mission- 
ary, where the dialog Mass is the order of the day and on Sun- 
days and feast days high Mass is chanted by “‘all the people’’—all 
twenty-five of them. Theirs is the expression of intense Christian 
life flourishing under the zealous care of a missionary who has 
made the Mass the center of tireless preaching and has established 
the life of his people on the sacred liturgy. 

Pére Egli envisions clearly the double mission of the liturgy, 
as regards pagans and as regards converts, in mission lands, and he 
skilfully outlines the Church’s own view. In the Far East espe- 
cially is the liturgy destined to have a decisive influence. ‘If the 
principle upon which all liturgical worship rests—namely, that 
man, composed of matter and spirit, arrives at spiritual and 
supernatural realities by symbols and sensible rites—if this prin- 
ciple has its application for men of all climates, we can affirm 
that it applies in an altogether special way to Oriental peoples. 
Among these races, indeed, and particularly here in Japan, all 
social life is shot through and enveloped with a multitude of 
ceremonies which may at first sight appear more or less bizarre to 
a newly arrived Westerner, but which are really full of meaning 
and human culture. In a certain sense we may even say that in this 
respect Orientals are more human than people of the Occident who 
have fallen into a withering materialism, a cold rationalism that 
renders difficult any comprehension of the profound realities hid- 
den under the symbolism of Oriental ceremonies. This is the point 
where the East is called to help the West recover true notions and 
right values which, as is but natural, are at the same time catholic 
in the full sense of the word.” 

The spirit of sacrifice and fraternal charity, the strengthening 
bond in isolated Christian communities of the Far East, is given 
as the first and most important effect of common participation in 
the holy Mysteries. Pére Egli also speaks of the teaching value of 
liturgy for both converts and pagans. He reserves special praise 
for Dom Hildebrand Yaiser and the community of Beuronese 
monks at Chigasaki. These monks publish Phos Christou, a unique 
“laboratory wherein missionaries of Japan and other countries can 
exchange ideas and experiences about the liturgical apostolate in 
missionary lands, and be instructed by the splendid, meaty articles 
of Father Hildebrand and his collaborators.”’ 

Had not the outbreak of war necessitated the cancellation of 
the Jocist Congress that was scheduled for Rome, His Holiness 
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Pope Pius XII would have celebrated a dialog Mass for these 
youths, with 20,000 of them making the responses. This news 
item recalls the fact that the late Holy Father was celebrant of a 
Missa recitata for pilgrim groups on several occasions. 


‘“‘How can we make worship interesting in our colleges?’ 
asks Abbé Dasnoy of Nivelle College in La Vie Spirituelle. His is a 
concise analysis of the problem. He offers a few suggestions based 
on the principles that all in attendance should cooperate actively 
in the service, and that variety must be afforded as regards the 
manner of participating. ““The obligation of assisting which we 
place on our students imposes upon us, in its turn, the obligation 
of making attendance interesting.’’ The Church has done her part 
magnificently—tthe proper has variety enough to hold unflagging 
interest. But the role of superiors remains to avoid even the appear- 
ance of routine. In how many schools has not the dialog Mass and 
the Communion high Mass on Sundays and feasts solved the prob- 
lem? 


Three articles of interest on sacramental theology appear in 
Les Questions Liturgiques et Parotssiales (Vol. 24, Nos. 3-4). In 
the first of these, ‘Human Collaboration with Sacramental Effi- 
cacy,’ P. Doncoeur “‘essays to analyze sacramentalism.’’ He does 
not hesitate to lay great stress upon ‘“‘the sanctification of the soul 
through the body.”’ ‘‘In all the Catholic sacraments man offers his 
body and the minister acts on the body by means of material 
creatures. . . . It is necessary, then, to resist an influence which 
would lead us to ‘denature’ the sacraments by unduly spiritualizing 
them. . . . A renaissance of sacramental liturgy will certainly con- 
tribute to increase the effectiveness of the sacraments, namely in 
this wise: that by getting back to their substantial reality we give 
greater prominence to the elements which Christ or the Church 
have designedly chosen—this is bread to eat that nourishes us, 
water that washes us in its bath, oil that strengthens us, consecrates 
us, anoints us as it did the bodies of the sick or of athletes.” 

Pére C. Spicq, O.P., writes at length on ““The Pauline The- 
ology of Baptism.”” And J. Theissen contributes an article full 
of practical suggestions on ‘“The Spread of Sacramental Life 
Through the Whole Activity of the Christian.” 


For Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, Belgium’s distinguished popular- 
izer of the liturgy, 1939 marks twenty-five years as a promoter 
of the movement. As the St. Andrew’s Daily Missal, like all its 
little companion missals and vesperals, has gone through edition 
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after edition, being translated into many tongues and spreading 
around the world until it has become for thousands of the faithful 
the missal, Dom Lefebvre’s name and influence have gone with it, 
so that admirers everywhere join his Belgian confreres and friends 
in felicitating him on the occasion of this unusual “‘silver jubilee.’’ 
We add our fraternal good wishes and congratulations with a 
prayer that his apostolate will continue ad multos annos. 


Two years ago, the revised and definitive edition of the 
Antiphonale Missarum of the Ambrosian rite was printed, after 
much research into manuscripts and early editions had discovered 
the genuine and traditional melodies. In March of this year, the 
Holy Father, through a decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
gave his approval to the similar revision of the Vesperale Ambro- 
sianum, which has just been published by Desclée. Dom Sunol, 
president of the Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music in Rome, was 
in charge of the critical revision, which was begun at the instiga- 
tion of Cardinal Schuster, archbishop of Milan, who is waging a 
campaign to re-introduce the Sunday Vespers into every parish of 
the diocese. 

Those of our readers who have musical libraries and are 
interested in the history of chant will find the Antiphonale Mis- 
sdrum a valuable document, and a good source-book for venerable 
and prayerful melodies which can on occasion be substituted for 
those in the Liber Usualis. 


Zealandia, diocesan Catholic paper of Auckland, N. Z., is 
urging architects to construct ‘‘a truly Catholic home, designed 
for New Zealand conditions, and built, possibly, round a focal 
chapel, where a picture of Christ our King is always venerated, 
where the rosary is daily said, where a vigil light of homage burns 
forever.’’ A series of illustrated articles on ‘‘Designing the Ideal 
Catholic Home’”’ by a well-known architect is promised at an early 
date. Since the family is a small replica of the mystical body, and 
the home a miniature church (dedicated to God by a sacramental 
blessing), the plan is thoroughly sound and eminently Catholic. 
We are looking forward with interest to the articles. 


A new branch of the Institute of Oblates of St. Benedict has 
appeared to answer a modern need. Its members are laywomen 
living in the world and attached, like all Oblates, by a spiritual 
bond to a particular abbey; but its special mark is its apostolic 
character—hence the name “Apostolic Oblates of St. Benedict’ 
given by its founder, Dom Eugene Vandeur of Maredsous Abbey, 
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author of several well-known books on the Mass. “Declarations” 
to the Benedictine Rule adapt that ancient rule of life to the needs 
of the Institute, whose members are to foster the interior life as 
the well-spring of external works and to act directly and indirectly 
upon their environment in order to conquer it for Christ, accord- 
ing to the ideal of Catholic Action as proposed by Pius XI. Among 
their principal works is the liturgical apostolate. At Paris they 
have established a ‘‘Center d’Etudes et d’ Informations liturgiques,” 
where questions are answered, bibliographies supplied, and courses 
are offered in which the liturgy is presented in its totality, t.e., 
not simply as rites, ceremonies, history, archeology, but as life. 


On the occasion of the opening of the biennial convention 
of the National Catholic Alumni Federation a pontifical high 
Mass of the Holy Spirit was offered in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, for which the Gregorian chants of proper and common 
were sung by the Schola Cantorum of the Liturgical Arts Society. 
In an effort to cbtain united participation in the holy Sacrifice 
the text of the Mass was beautifully printed in pamphlet form 
and distributed to all the members of the congregation. This is 
one more instance of the practical concern for liturgical ideals 
shown by the N. C. A. F. Their bulletins have repeatedly sounded 
the call for a study of liturgy in the interests of intelligent Catho- 
lic life and effective Catholic activity. The convention was also 
noteworthy for its plan of introducing the teaching of theology 
into American Catholic higher education—a consummation very 
devoutly to be wished. But instead of the “manuals’’ and the 
unadulterated Summa of St. Thomas, on which the discussion 
hinged, we would suggest something like Theology for the Laity, 
which Bruce is soon to publish, and which represents a happy 
combination of scholastic and ‘‘evangelical’’ patristic theology. 


In his sermon at the solemn pontifical Mass which began the 
reunion of alumni of St. Thomas Seminary at Denver, the Very 
Rev. Harold V. Campbell spoke on the relation between the solu- 
tion of present-day social problems and the liturgy, “‘the source, 
the font of God’s help and grace.’’ Father Campbell has been 
elected president of the St. Thomas Alumni Association. We make 
bold to see in this an augury of increased activity in the liturgical 
revival of the Far West. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIETY. By. Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S. American 
Book Co., New York, N. Y. 1939. Pp. xvii-456. Cloth. $2.50. 
Father Cronin presents his book as “an average student’s guide to 

economics” that laudably avoids the mistake of presenting principles 

operative only in a world idealized to a vacuum, or of being content 
to describe neutrally the functioning on the economic plane of our 
established disorder. Eight chapters deal with the psysical, historical, and 
legal backgrounds of modern economic society, price determination, the 
business cycle, democratic and authoritarian economic problems. Bibliog- 
raphies with brief critical comment are appended to each chapter. Eco- 
nomics and Society is a valuable addition to an all too small number of 
textbooks in the field of social science written by authors aware of the 
social demands made by Christian philosophy and theology. 

E. K. 


FUNDAMENTAL SOCIOLOGY. By E. J. Ross. Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 1939. Pp. xiv-698. Cloth, $3.00. 

The author of A Survey of Sociology has written an entirely new 
book, without doubt the most comprehensive Catholic treatment of the 
whole field of sociology in single volume textbook form, presenting a 
thorough study of the bases of sociology, social institutions, and social 
problems. It could have been no easy task to deal with such large tcpics 
within the limits imposed by a class text. Unlike too many books on 
sociology, this one is not content merely to present facts and describe 
“trends.” It frankly recognizes that sociology cannot be a so-called 
“value-free” science. Philosophy and theology are far from being irrele- 
vant to sociology. They are not something for which the sociologist too 
often feels he ought to apologize. A treatment of sociology that is can- 
didly honest in recognizing facts as they are need not for that reason 
be unconcerned with the problems of human weal and woe, as this 
excellent volume demonstrates. It will be of great use not only to students 
in classrooms, but to anyone interested in the nature and problems of 
human society. 

E. K. 


LEARN OF ME. By Rev. John Kearney, C.S.Sp. Benziger Brothers, New 

York, N. Y. 1939. Pp. xvii-292. Cloth, $2.00. 

At first sight this may not appear to be a book having significance 
for those who live “the liturgical way.” A cursory examination will show 
that from the theological and literary standpoints it leaves something 
to be desired. Judged by these standards, then, it might be coolly dis- 
missed or, at most, damned with faint praise. That would be a mistake 
on the part of the reviewer, and an injustice to the author. For regardless 
of limitations, Father Kearney points a lesson, and with powerful effect. 
Conformity to the divine will, self-abnegation as opposed to self-seeking, 
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is his theme; and in his handling of it he shows himself a spiritual direc- 
tor of experience and practical wisdom. The chapter called “The Subtlety 
of Self-Seeking” throws a searching light into the darker recesses of 
conscience and, with the passages on mortification, is a real, albeit minor, 
contribution to literature on holy abandonment. 

Private asceticism, like private prayer, may not go out the window 
when a Christian discovers the liturgy as a way of life; or if it does, 
the liturgical sooner or later follows it. Incorporation into Christ does 
not kill off the old Adam all at once; there remains the continual and 
progressive work of asceticism in the individual—a fact Father Kearney 
impresses. One of the earliest, and most ardent, preachers of the Christ- 
life rejoiced to tell his converts, ““As many of you as have been baptized 
in Christ have put on Christ”; but he did not cease to admonish them, 


“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ!” 
D. R. K. 


MANIFESTO ON RURAL LIFE. Issued by the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1939. Pp. x- 
222. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 

One characteristic of periods of social unrest is the flood of litera- 
ture proposing programs of social and economic reform—schemes which 
promise a millennial prosperity if society will only follow the directions 
as given on the bottle. Many of these schemes are so simple and promise 
so much that they are not taken seriously. The Manifesto on Rural Life 
is a program for the reform and reconstruction of rural social and eco- 
nomic life, but it differs from its rivals by reason of its deep under- 
standing of the nature of man and society. It does not propose to bring 
the millennium by merely tinkering with some mechanism behind the 
scenes. The first page of the admirable foreword makes clear that the 
collaborators had no intention of designing an elaborate and rigid plan 
of agrarian social reform—‘a blueprint”—into which rural society is to 
be crushed as wax into a mold. They understand that society is organic 
and must develop organically toward reform or its opposite, and that 
no amount of idealistic social planning can change the course of this 
development over night. If it were otherwise, the Gestapo and the Ogpu 
could be dispensed with, and the social experiments of the New Deal 
would be the object of unbounded admiration. The collaborators realize 
that if the plant has grown up crooked and deformed, the only solution 
is to prop it up and guide it in its development toward its natural end. 

Accordingly, the Manifesto merely lays down the time-tried princi- 
ples of Catholic social teaching together with recommendations derived 
therefrom, according to which rural society may develop along its nat- 
ural course to the hoped-for ideal. On sixteen different phases of rural 
life, it presents clearly and succinctly the leading principles of Catholic 
social thought and makes practical recommendations as to the application 
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of these principles in the actual rural life of America. It displays no 
ideological bias or preconceived notions, apart from those grounded in 
the Catholic philosophy of man and society, but rather it faces the 
problems realistically and proposes hard and commen-sense solutions which 
will demand unremittent thought and effort on the part of all. 

An appendix consisting of detailed annotations to each paragraph 
of the Manifesto gives further clarification of the principles and addi- 
tional support for the recommendations, for readers who are not content 
with bare statement. 

Unquestionably, the Manifesto has achieved its aim, as set forth in 
the foreword; but it may be asked, at least for the sake of discussion, 
whether that purpose was not too narrowly restricted. This at once brings 
up the old question of the respective spheres of faith and reason, as it 
applies in the social field. The Manifesto admittedly draws its principles 
from Catholic social philosophy, which even in its broad sense must be 
taken to mean from reason guided by revelation and from empirical in- 
vestigation; and even a cursory reading of the book reveals that the data 
of revelation are not explicitly woven into the finished fabric. It scarcely 
mentions grace, the supernatural life, the mystical body, life in Christ, 
the liturgy, sacraments, the Mass as community worship and sacrifice, and 
the Eucharist as the bond of social unity. Even the discussion of social 
charity leaves the impression that the writers have in mind merely a 
rural community chest campaign, whose purpose is to bolster up a falter- 
ing justice—with little to distinguish it from mere humanitarianism. 
Methodologically it is necessary to distinguish between the spheres of 
faith and reason and to maintain the distinction in one’s thinking; but 
it may be asked whether the laying down of a comprehensive set of 
principles and recommendations to serve as a guide in the actual building 
of a vigorous Catholic social life is analogous to the abstract thinking 
which requires such careful distinctions. 

Of course, the supernatural realities are presupposed throughout the 
Manifesto, and to have brought them out explicitly might alienate non- 
Catholics whose cooperation will be essential in any program of rural 
social reconstruction. But whether the Manifesto might not safely have 
been more radically Christian seems at least worthy of discussion. 


M. E. S. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST AS THE BASIC PRINCIPLE OF 

THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. By Rev. Friedrich Juergensmeier. Translated 

by H. Gardner Curtiss. Geo. E. J. Coldwell, Ltd., London, England. 1939. 

Pp. 309. Cloth, 12s. 

A three-star book! Doctor Juergensmeier’s masterly treatise on the 
mystical body of Christ appeared several years ago (cf. review in O. F., 
Vol. VIII, p. 525f.), rapidly went through a series of editions in the 
original German, and now seems to be regarded as a definitive work on the 
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subject in the land of its origin. And one must freely admit that it is 
about the best thing of its kind that has yet come out in any language— 
at least considering the viewpoint treated in the volume. The author is 
the rector of the archiepiscopal seminary at Paderborn; the book was 
originally written for his students and for that reason it is dedicated 
“to the future priest.” It is, consequently, more or less intended as a 
spiritual or ascetic treatment of the subject for those preparing them- 
selves for the holy priesthood, but its clear and lucid presentation of the 
sublime doctrine of the mystical body makes it eminently suitable for all. 
Unfortunately, many religious and many laymen will find difficulty with 
the occasional Latin (and Greek!) technical terms, not all of which 
have been translated. 

The first ninety pages of the treatise are devoted to a biblical- 
dogmatic exposition of the doctrine itself. With rare skill the author 
serves forth the riches of the pregnant Pauline utterances concerning the 
mystical body of Christ. The rest of the work goes to prove the thesis: 
the mystery of the body of Christ is the fundamental principle of 
Christian asceticism; here are treated the pre-eminent role of the sacra- 
ments, the need of man’s cooperation for the growth of the body, rela- 
tions among the members, and the final consummation of the mystical 
body. The importance of the liturgy and of the liturgical movement 
receives proper attention and stress. In a rather brief supplement are con- 
sidered the veneration of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, of the Blessed Virgin 
and the saints, and the relationship of this veneration to the mystical 
body. All in all, a very satisfying and well-rounded presentation. 

With the work as a whole little fault can be found. The transla- 
tion is clear, easy to read. Several suggestions, however, may be in place 
for a future edition. The title of the book is misleading. “Religious life” 
nowadays simply means life in religion, under vows; and the volume was 
certainly not intended exclusively or even primarily for such. “Aszetik” 
of the original ought to have been rendered by “spiritual” or “ascetical 
life.” The bibliography is almost entirely German. Nothing per se to 
complain about. But some of the books mentioned (e.g., those of Adam, 
Garrigou-Lagrange, Prat), which have appeared also in English, ought to 
have been quoted according to their English translation. Several curious 
words managed to creep in: e.g., “priorily” (p. 151) and “fundament” 
(p. 263, passim). But these defects are slight. Get the book, read it, and 
re-read it. And if you are looking for a really fine ordination gift, this 
book is your answer. 


P. J. Kenedy and Sons are the American distributors. G. J. R. 


THE THEOLOGY OF PRAYER. By Rev. Joseph Clifford Fenton. The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1939. Pp. xii-257. Cloth, $2.25. 


In writing a book on a subject long enveloped in controversy it is 
difficult to be entircly objective, even as to the bare presentation of the 
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views of one’s favorite authors, and more so in evaluating opposing opin- 
ions. The more to be admired the writer who can escape the danger. The 
author of The Theology of Prayer has not been so fortunate. On the 
introductory pages we find the challenging contention, that the Scholas- 
tic theologians, mainly four who furnish the material for the present 
study, have shown on the evidence of “the official pronouncements of the 
Church and all the vast and invaluable resources of the teachers who have 
preceded them” (p. vii), that “prayer is a petition,” and that “‘medita- 
tion and all the other exercises of mental prayer are thought of as be- 
longing to, and contributing to the prayer of petition” (p. viii). Thus 
all controversy seems swept away and any divergent views appear “defi- 
nitely untheological” (p. 3). 


The title of our book suggests an adequate treatment of the whole 
question of prayer, but the labored repetition of the definition of prayer 
as “the petition of fitting things from God,” and the frequent insistcnce 
on this as the traditional interpretation of the Church, only betray the 
anxiety of the controversialist, not the calm attitude of the positive 
exponent. It would have been more fair to the incomparable St. ‘Thomas 
to allow for both definitions of prayer, which the Angelic Doctor quotes 
from St. John Damascene—granted that the ascent towards God in 
prayer is always that of the dependent suppliant. Similarly in disposing 
of this other definition, become popular since Joseph of the Holy Spirit: 
“a lifting up of the mind to God,” which The Catholic Catechism of 
Cardinal Gasparri has adopted in the modified form: “the devout raising 
up of the soul to God,” it is the undue emphasis that jars and confuses. 


Another misplaced emphasis, more serious from our liturgical point 
of view, is manifest in the anthropocentric purpose of the petitions (cf. 
pp. 20-22), the emphasis of modern piety, over against the primarily 
theocentric or Christocentric outlook of the earlier Christian centuries. 
Hence we read (p. 61): “Prayer is something which is instituted and 
which is commanded for our benefit. That is the center of all the 
teaching on prayer.” Accordingly the petitions of the Our Father are 
interpreted; e.g., the second: “In this petition we ask to attain the glory 
of God’s kingdom” (p. 136). Yet we are warned later on (p. 207) that 
“God usually withdraws the spiritual consolations which would other- 
wise be enjoyed in prayer, in order that the soul may learn through 
bitter experience to pray for His sake alone.” And concerning the Mass 
we read (p. 163): “All the other sacraments, all the prayers and 
acts of the Christian are directed to the fruitful reception of this 
sacrament of the Eucharist. The Christian lives and acts, and the Church 
exists and works so that men may receive the Eucharist.” 

There is no need of going farther in pointing out the underlying 
tendency which mars the scholarly and instructive work. As a result it is 
rather a theological thesis than an introduction to the theology of prayer. 

B. A. S. 
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